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Since the appearance of our last number, the new operatic speculation, of 
which we then spoke as probable, has assumed so definite a form, that, allowing 
for the ordinary uncertainty of theatrical affairs, it may be regarded as settled 


that such an attempt will be made early in next month. The English Opera- 
house is to be the place, and Mr. Balfe the director of this scheme, which in- 
cludes the announcement of a strong band and chorus, and as efficient a com- 
pany of principal singers as there seems any present likelihood of collecting. 
There are a few features, peculiar to this new enterprize, which are worthy of 
special remark; and among the chief, stands the course taken to guard against 
any immediate lack of money for carrying on the proposed plans. This appears 
to us to be as justly a manager’s first care, as it undoubtedly was the cause of 
Mr. Barnett’s sudden and total failure. A theatre may produce the finest possible 
opera in the best possible manner, and yet be, at first, unsuccessful. It is there- 
fore indispensable to guard against the strange freaks to which popular disposi- 
tion is notoriously liable, by prefacing all active operations with such an accu- 
mulation of funds in the treasury as will enable the manager to battle vigorously 
through the first three months, in the event of comparatively empty houses. We 
have many examples to warn us that good music and performers do not complete 
the requisite stock-in-trade of an operatic manager ;—granted, he cannot succeed 
without them, but it is still possible that he may possess them, and yet fail to 
command public potronage. The cases of Weber’s Oberon, and Spohr’s Azor 
and Zemira, powerfully support this position. Both were unquestionably mas- 
ter-works of art, both were better performed than any other operas have been 
on the English stage, and both were supported with scenery, costume, and ap- 
pointments in greater splendour and at more expense than had ever been pre- 
viously known in this country. But what was the result in both instances? It 
might fairly have been calculated that the musical public of London, alone, would 
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have sufficed for the success of both those works, or, failing this, that the 
gorgeousness of the spectacle would have attracted a remunerating number of the 
mere sight-seers. It will be recollected by our reader, however, that neither of 
these splendid productions commanded a continuance of good houses, and, more- 
over, we can state, on the best authority, that both failed in completely defraying 
the manager’s expenditure. Whatever might have been the cause of such very 
equivocal success, matters little to the question. It might have been that operatic 
performance on the English stage was then unfashionable, or it might have been 
anything else ;—we merely state the fact, and that fact may as easily occur now 
as it didthen. With such examples before us, then, we are justified in affirm- 
ing that a manager is unsafe who relies solely on the strength of his claims to 
public support. With the highest possible respect for English musical genius 
and with all confidence in the skill of the manager, scene-painters, costumiers, 
and mechanists of the new undertaking, we think it unlikely that they will 
unitedly produce a more imposing work than the Oberon or Azor, and shall feel 
transcendantly satisfied should they only equal either of these operas; but al- 
lowing them to do all this, there yet remains the incertitude of public taste to 
contend against. Under the ordinary circumstances of English opera schemes, 
one grand failure exhausts the treasury, and either extinguishes the whole affair, 
or drives the company to the establishment of a republic, which merely protracts, 
without averting the catastrophe. All this Mr. Balfe has foreseen, and, for the 
first time in the history of English management, has endeavoured to create a fund, 
by means of season subscriptions, on the strength of which he may be enabled to 
withstand any temporary ill-success. In this, we understand, he has been ex- 
tremely fortunate; and we most urgently counsel him to pursue his plan to the 
uttermost, for by it alone can he be assured of ultimate prosperity. Otherwise, 
he may calculate, but the public may disappoint—he may do his best, but the 
public may disapprove ;—let him, however, ‘ put money in his purse,” be- 
fore the first raising of his curtain, and he has nothing to fear. A good opera, 
well performed, may not, at first, create enthusiasm, but it must ultimately suc- 
ceed ; and, at any rate, he will have no hungry claimants on an empty treasury, 
and no public opinion justly reviling him with a breach of his professions. 

Another of Mr. Balfe’s arrangements, which strikes us as excellent, is, that he 
interdicts all tragedy, comedy, farce, and pantomime—he will have music and 
nothing but music. By this, he saves the expense of three or four distinct com- 
panies, and rids his theatre of that riotous kind of audience which impatiently 
endures an opera in anticipation of an hour’s practical nonsense at its conclusion. 
Furthermore, he resolves to give performance but on four evenings of the week ; 
by which he lessens the chance of surfeiting the musical appetite of the public, 
and affords those intervals of rest which are more necessary for the singer than 
any other description of performer. 

Altogether Mr. Balfe’s project contains more of the first elements of success 
than any of the same kind we have yet had occasion to notice. His arrange- 
ments anticipatively obviate the evils of previous schemes, and we may pretty con- 
fidently leave the public to do the rest. We know him to have abundant talent 
for his undertaking, and we believe him to be sincere in his desire for the wel- 

are of ritich art ;— ey all success attend him! 
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LIFE OF JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH; 


WITH A CRITICAL VIEW OF HIS COMPOSITIONS, BY J. N. FORKEL. 
(Translated expressly for the “‘ Musical World.”’) 


CHAPTER VI. 


THERE was a peculiarity in the melody of Sebastian Bach, which was owing to 
the peculiar mode of his treatment of harmony and modulation. Where several 
concurrent melodies are united, each equally smooth and expressive, none can so 
predominate as to be distinguished by the hearer apart from the rest. The 
attention must, as it were, be divided among them, so that sometimes one, 
sometimes another shall appear the most attractive, though its beauty may 
seem in some degree obscured by the accompanying parts. I say seem to be ob- 
scured, because it is not really so, but is rather relieved by them, when the ear 
is sufficiently experienced to listen to and comprehend the whole in one. There 
is another reason why Bach’s melodies are so strikingly dissimilar to those of 
other composers, which is this—such a combination of several parts compels the 
composer to make use of certain turns in each single melody which are not 
required in single-part composition. No single part need ever force itself into 
notice, but each must in turn, with art and ingenuity, be made to bend and 
yield, in order to the harmonious combination of the whole. And this necessity 
it is, which, by producing these new, singular and before unheard effects, dis- 
tinguishes Bach’s melodies from those or another master. This originality is 
not calculated to please the taste of the multitude, but will, by the true connois- 
seur of the art, be reckoned a distinguishing merit, when it does not interfere 
with the smoothness and flowingness of the composition, and is not suffered to 
run into extravagance. All Bach’s melodies, however, are not of this intricate 
description. What are called his free compositions, though all bearing the 
stamp of originality, have melodies so clear, so simple, that, however different 
to the melodies of other masters, they may be comprehended and appreciated by 
the most untutored ear. Such are the preludes in his “ well-tempered clavi- 
chord,”’ and most of the pieces in his greater and smaller “‘suites.” His “ pas- 
sages’ in themselves bear the same stamp of originality as do his melodies. 
They are at once so new and so varied, so unexpected and so brilliant, such 
indeed as are not to be found in any other composer. Examples of this kind 
abound in all his compositions for the clavichord, but are more strikingly dis- 
tinguishable in the ‘‘ great variations” in the first part of his ‘‘ Practice for the 
Clavichord,” in the ‘‘ English Suites,” and in the ‘‘ Chromatic Fancy.”” As all 
passages are made up of dismembered chords, so their richness, newness, and 
variety must depend on the quality of the materials of which they are composed. 
Bach’s wonderful talent and judgment in the treatment of harmony and melody 
is sufficiently illustrated by his successful attempt to compose a melody of such a 
construction that it could not’ be harmonized by setting any part to it likewise 
containing a melody. It was at that time an established rule that every union 
of parts must make a whole, and use up all the notes necessary to the most com- 
plete expression of the contents, that no deficiency should anywhere be felt, 
which would render another part possible. This rule, till Bach’s time, had only 
been applied to compositions in two, three, ox four parts, and that but imper- 
fectly. Bach applied this rule not only to two, three, or four-part compositions, 
but also extended it to those in a single part; and by this bold attempt produced 
six solos for the violin, and six others for the violincello, which are without any 
accompaniment, and admit of none: for he has in a single part combined all the 
notes necessary to complete the modulation, so that a second part is neither 
requisite nor indeed possible. In consequence of these peculiar qualities, Bach’s 
melodies never grow old. Whatever he has intermingled in his earlier works 
conformable to the taste of the times has grown antiquated; but in his later 
works, where he has suffered the deep resources of his art to develope them- 
selves unshackled by the dictates of fashion, his melody is as fresh and new as if 
it were but the creation of yesterday, and this can be said of few compositions 
equally old. Even the works of Reinhard, Kaiser, and Handel, have grown an- 
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tiquated sooner than might have been expected, or that the composers themselves 
would have credited. Composing for the public in general, they were obliged in 
some degree to comply with the public taste, and nothing is more capricious and 
variable than popular taste or fashion. Handel’s fugues, however, are not yet 
become antiquated, while few perhaps of his airs would now be found to win 
the public ear. 

To Bach’s extraordinary management of harmony and melody was u.ited a 
very great and varied use of rhythmus. The composers of that period had 
ample opportunities of acquiring the perfect and easy management of different 
kinds of rhythm, by what were called the “Suites,” which then held the place 
of our sonatas. In these pieces there were between the prelude and the con- 
cluding jig many very characteristic French dance tunes, in which rhythm was 
the most important point. Composers were then obliged to be very well versed 
in time, measure, and rhythm, and to make use of a greet variety of them (now 
for the most part unknown) in order to give to every dance its proper character 
and rhythm. In this particular also, Bach for outstript his predecessors and 
cotemporaries. He acquired such a mastery in this branch of the art, that he 
was able to give even to his fugues a rhythm as marked, as easy, and as con- 
tinuous as if they had been minuets. 

The greatness of Bach’s genius is shown in his constant and easy application 
of all the above named means. Whatever the stvle he chose, his treatment of 
his subject was always equally simple and felicitous. Nothing appears to have 
been difficult to him; and he never missed what he aimed at. No one would 
desire to have a single note other than is written. I will illustrate what [ have 
said by some single instances. C. P. Emanuel, in his preface to his |father’s 
Psalmn tunes for four voices (Vier stimmigé Choralgesanger) says, the world 
expected from him none but master pieces. And this praise is not exaggerated 
(though some reviewers seem to think so) when it is restricted to the produc- 
tions of his maturer years. In many species of composition others have written 
pieces which may compete with his. For instance, there are Allemandes, Cou- 
rantes, &c., by Handel and others, which are not less beautiful, if less rich, than 
those of Bach: but in fugue, and counterpoint, and canon, as relating to it, he 
stands entirely unrivalled and alone. There never yet was a fugue of any com- 
eer that could compare with his; indeed, he who knows not Bach’s fugues, 

ows not what a true fugue is and ought to be. In fugue, in general, there is 
one set routine. You choose a theme, then put to it a second, gradually trans- 
pose both into the keys relating to the first, and make the other parts accompany 
them through all these transpositions with thorough bass chords. This is a 
fugue ; such a one as not require much Jabour or art to compose or comprehend ; 
and they who are only acquainted with such can necessarily form but a very poor 
opinion of the whole species. How different are the fugues of Bach! fulfilling 
as they do all the conditions which we commonly look for only in free composi- 
tions. A characteristic theme, from which is derived an unbroken and distinct 
melody equally characteristic from beginning to end; the other parts not mere 
accompaniments, but independent melodies harmonizing throughout with the 
rest. The whole progressing with perfect freedom, lightness and facility, com- 
bining the most perfect purity with the richest variety of modulation; not a 
superfluous or unnecessary note admitted, and an unity and diversity of style, 
rhythmus and measure; and, lastly, a vigour infused throughout the whole, that 
— it seem to the hearer, or the player, as if every note were indued with 

ife. 

These are the excellencies of Bach’s fugues—exccllencies which excite astonish- 
ment and admiration in all who know what intellectual vigour is required for the 
composition of such works. And should not a work uniting in itself all the 
various excellencies which are found separately and singly in other works, ac- 
cording to their kinds, excite our especial admiration. But more than all this, 
though all the productions of Bach’s mature years possess in common these dis- 
tinguishing qualities, all are replete with excellencies of various kinds, yet each 
fugue has its separate and distinctive character ; its own peculiar forms of har- 
mony and melody. To know and play one of Bach’s fugues is literally to know 
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and play but one, whereas with the fugues of other composers it suffices to com- 
prehend and familiarize the hand with one, and you may play and comprehend 
whole folios. To such powers and to such excellencies do the arts of counter- 
part lead when rightly employed, that is to say, employed as Bach employed 
them. It was by them he learned to develope from a given subject a whole suc- 
cession of resembling yet different melodies in every kind of taste and figure. 
Through them he learned not merely to begin but to continue and to end well ; 
and through them he acquired such a knowledge of harmony and its endless 
transpositions, that he could reverse whole pieces, note by note, in all their parts, 
without in the slightest degree impeding the flow of the melody or the correctness 
of the harmony. Through them he learned to make the most artificial canons in 
all intervals and in all movements, so light and flowing as entirely to conceal the 
art employed in their construction, and to make them sound like freer compo- 
sitions; and finally through them he was enabled to bequeath to posterity a great 
number and variety of works, which are and will remain models of art till time 
shall be no more. 

What has hitherto been said refers chiefly to Bach’s compositions’ for the 
clavichord and organ ; but now perhaps the reader may like to hear a few remarks 
as to his vocal works. It was at Weimar he first found occasion to try his 
powers on vocal composition. Here he was appointed leader of the band, and 
as such it was his province to furnish church music for the court chapel. The 
style of his church music, like that of his organ pieces, was solemn, devout, and 
such in every respect as church music should be. He also adopted the very right 
principle of not studying the effect of single words, which is indeed but mere 
trifling, but sought to give the expression of the whole. His chorusses are 
throughout magnificent and solemn. He often formed them by choosing a choral 
melody, and making the other parts accompany in fugues after the manner of 
motets. They have the same richness of harmony as his other works, only 
adapted to suit the vocal parts and instrumental accompaniments. His recitative 
is musical declamation provided with rich basses. In his airs, many of which 
are full of expressive melody, he seemed to have been shackled by the necessity 
of conforming to the abilities of the performers who, nevertheless, made ceaseless 
complaints of their difficulty. If he had been so fortunate as to have had more able 
performers of his church music, it would have certainly left deeper impressions 
of its excellence, and have been like his other works still used and admired. The 
exhaustless stores of art which they contain would have been thought worthy of 
longer preservation. Among many occasional pieces which he composed at 
Leipsic, I must mention two—one of which was performed at Coethen at the in- 
terment of his beloved Prince Leopold, the other at St. Paul’s church at Leipsic at 
the funeral sermon, on the death of Christiana Eberhardine, Queen of Poland and 
Electress of Saxony. The former contains chorusses of great magnificence, and 
of the most touching expression ; the latter has only single chorusses, but they 
are so charming that he who begins to play one of them will never get up till he 
has finished it. it was written October 1727. Besides these Bach composed a 
great many motets, principally for the choir of St. Thomas’s school at Leipsic. 
This choir consisted of fifty singers and sometimes more, for whose musical im- 
provement Bach provided like a father, and gave them such constant practice in 
motets, for one, two, and more voices, that in time they became both good and 
correct choir singers. Among the motets for two chorusses, written with this 
intent, which surpass everything of this kind in richness of harmony and melody, 
and also in life and spirit; but like all Bach’s works, or rather like all great and 
excellent works of art they are difficult of execution, and must, to produce their 
due effect, be performed by a full orchestra. These are the most important of 
Bach’s vocal compositions. For the inferior branch of art contributing to social 
entertainment, he has done little or nothing; notwithstanding ‘is friendly and 
sociable disposition. He is said, for instance, never to have composed a song. 
For this, however, a Bach was not wanted. ‘These pleasing little productions of 
art will never become extinct; Nature herself produces them, even without the 
pain of laborious culture. 
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PATRONAGE OF ART. 


On a post mortem examination of an old “ Gazette de France.” the other day, 
our attention was attracted by a few passages in the budget of the French 
minister; and if our cheeks did not blush at the perusal, it must have been 
through the opacity of our facial membrane, peradventure case-hardened by in- 
cessant cauterizations at our own and other people’s iniquities—certain it is that 
our heart-burning was fierce enough to have inflamed and irradiated a whole 
legislature, lawyers and law-makers together, could it have found some electrical 
conductor to the brazen physiognomies of the assembly. We transcribe a few 
items for the benefit of such pale, innocent, and thinking countenances as may 
yet be susceptible of a wholesome blush, and to which even a hectic tinge may 
not be unacceptable. 

It appears that amongst the sums provided for his Majesty of France’s personal 
disbursement, or, as we style it, for the ‘‘ Civil list expenditure” of the sovereign, 
are the following :— 

For Subscriptions to Literary and Musical Publications £10,000. 
Music, Boxes at Theatres, Benefits, &c.......+0+0++-eee+ 12,000. 
TE rr ; 3 eee 18,000. 
Painting and Sculpture. 

Medals and Prints 

We have sought in vain through the dry financial details of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for any equivalent or corresponding items ; to be sure, we do find 
a vote of 30,000/. for the education of the population, and another of 70,0001. 
for the erection of stables at Windsor, by which it may be inferred that the 
British people require but very little instruction, being already either too wise, 
or utterly incapable of learning, and that Her Majesty’s coach-horses deserve to 
be twice as well taught and better fed into the bargain. 

The present French monarch, whom Captain Chamier has finely called ‘“ the 
Napoleon of peace,”’ seems to have penetrated more deeply into the intellectual 
necessities and capacities of the people of the present age than any regal or 
political philosopher with whom we are acquainted, or we may add, than all the 
junta of emancipators, educationists, and moral economists of this much talking 
and little doing country. He or his counsellors, for we are Englishly sceptical 
and loth to give the whole credit of a great wisdom to any one man noé an 
Englishman— he has discovered and acted upon the discovery, that reading and 
writing are not education, and that neither preaching nor coercion can make the 
present world better or happier without the intellectual condiments which at once 
make savoury and digestible man’s mental food. Our old prosy pedagogues here 
would fain proceed in the ancient snail-paced course of civilization, and still 
gorge the mind with primers and accidences, as if to load the brain were the 
sure way to enlighten it; the French schoolmaster instructs his pupils through 
the eye and the ear, and the feelings, and few who have watched the rapid 
advance of those pupils will question the. advantage of the system. The 
peasantry of France are already an intellectual thriving people, while that of 
England is at best but a race of spelling and reading boobies. For our own 
parts we are persuaded that, however startling the hypothesis may appear, the 
surest and readiest culture of a savage from the wilderness would be effected by 
simple lessons of music, painting, poetry, and astronomy, which, if they did not 
entirely model his mind, would so refine the rugged ore as to render it capable of 
receiving the purest and loveliest impressions. 

Now we happen to have no heart for politics, and possess not the slightest 
parliamentary anxiety; we believe we may be entitled to an election vote, but 
we have never yearned after the franchise, and have more than once shrunk into 
the impenetration of our editorial attic seclusion in avoidance of the canvass, 
fearing lest our ductile simplicity should be wrought upon to our own proper 
prejudice, and unwilling to hazard, like a sailor on horseback, the usual reward 
of those who meddle with matters they do not understand. But we do now 
most heartily and thoroughly wish we were the sitting member for any city, 
town, or borough, however rotten—if we were the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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and he editor of the ‘‘ Musical World,” there would be a chancellor that should 
rouse the very wooden pavement of Whitehall to plead for art amongst our 
careless and stubborn legislators. But alas! in our ultra unparliamentary and 
uninfluential predicament, we can do no better for the cause, at present, than to 
call the attention of our readers to the matters here quoted, and earnestly 
invoke them, each and every, who may enjoy the happiness of an acquaintance 
with a parliament man, or may have opportunities of parlance with the second 
cousin of the sister-in-law of the great aunt of a member of either house—we 
implore all such felicitous individuals to jog incessantly the elbows of their 
said potent connections and friends upon the subject, until the memories of 
all parties and divisions of parties in the Westminster Babel shall have been 
pendulummed into a motion for the advance of the intellectual arts, or at least 
for affording to them an equal meed of encouragement and protection with that 
awarded not alone to the artists of France, but, we believe, to those of every 
other state, save England, throughout civilized Europe. 





REMARKS ON MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
TRANSLATED FOR THE ‘‘ MUSICAL WORLD” FROM GRETRY. 


(Concluded from page 73.) 


Celebrity in the arts and sciences is approached by two roads, that of theory 
and that of practice. Theory in science is speculation pursued so nearly as pos- 
sible to mathematical exactitude, from which results a code of laws. Practice 
consists in the employment of these rules, modified so as to produce the most 
pleasing effect, and brought into action by being applied to some determinate 
object which the artist wishes to attain. In all cases, it is doubtless neces- 
sary to possess more or less of the theory of an art, before proceeding to the 
practice of it; but we may also devote ourselves exclusively to theory, and be- 
come learned, without ever reducing the elementary rules to practice, without 
ever employing them to the end for which they were made. 

But let us reflect whether, by dedicating too much time to the theory of the 
arts, particularly of those which administer to our pleasures, we may not estrange 
ourselves from the very object which these arts have in view. If in our days too 
great an ambition has been shown to appear learned, if a curious complication 
of harmony has been too studiously sought, to the detriment of genuine melody, 
it is surely time to return to that noble simplicity which is the very soul of art; 
it is surely time to change our system, by consulting our feelings, which re- 
proach us with having run into excess. Yes, let the youthful votary of the art 
be persuaded of this important truth—that the more we affect learning, the 
more we shall depart from the true, the touching, and the beautiful. I do not 
fear to assert, that the smallest original air is preferable to the most ingenious 
and scientific complication of harmony. ‘The author of a beautiful air has made 
something for our enjoyment, the author of.a series of calculated harmonies has 
surprised us, has led us into a labyrinth, from which we are generally anxious 
to extricate ourselves as quickly as possible. The real amateur, the true musi- 
cian, will ever hold it as a principle, that it is only those who are strangers to 
the soul of melody, that will show an exclusive preference for the laborious sys- 
tem of harmony, No; harmony is but a beautiful problem, of which song is the 
solution. 

Therefore, one of the first objects of a good master, will be to teach his pupil 
to construct melodial phrases, and to unite them with grace. He does this from 
a conviction, that the art of constructing captivating melodies is “the art” par 
excellence. The very reverse of this is the method usually pursued by masters of 
composition, who begin by giving a bass, upon which they make the pupils con- 
struct a melody. But it will be found, that the result of such a method is not a 
melody properly so called; it is the product of a bass, and according to the best 
masters, the song is good if it proceed in a contrary movement to the bass, if 
consecutive fifths, and octaves, and the intervals termed irregular be avoided, 
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&c. “Why give the pupil a bass, which can only produce a formal melody, 
an artificial production, a mechanical song, in which sentiment is out of the 
question? No, a good master will pursue the very opposite method to this: he 
will teach the pupil to compose a melody in which taste and feeling have a 
share, and which will assuredly be susceptible of a bass; he will be cautious not 
to impede the free march of fancy ; he will habituate the pupil to the creation 
of easy and pleasing melodies ; he will teach him to regard the bass, the harmony 
of the accompaniment—in a word, the scholastic part—in the light in which 
it ought to be considered, namely, as the support of the melody, as the pe- 
destal of the statue. What, indeed, can be more ridiculous, than to occupy the 
pupil’s time in the erection of pedestals, without ever speaking of the statues? 
But it may be alleged, if the pupil have genius, he will afterwards naturally 
proceed to the production of sentimental melody. I would answer, no; he will 
not do so, unless urged by the force of nature herself. And why should not the 
system of education have been sedulous from the very beginning, to follow the 
course which nature herself sportaneously suggests? Our system of education 
chains down the pupil to the mechanical branch of the art, at the very time he 
ought to be exercising his talents upon that which is essential ; I call it the es- 
sential part, because it is thence that all our pleasures result. Having, in the first 
place, fixed the ideas respecting melody, I am aware that, in order to form a finish- 
ed composer, a painter of the passions, recourse must necessarily be had to the 
study of counterpoint ; but then there will be nothing to fear; song, the essen- 
tial branch of the art, will have taken deep root, and harmony and counterpoint 
will come at a favourable moment to foster its growth, and impart to it its ne- 
cessary strength. Heretofore masters appear to have been more solicitous with 
regard to science than to song; on the contrary, it were to be wished, that har- 
mony should ever be considered as the assistant, as the support of song; and 
that the most effectual method of becoming a good harmonist is, in the first in- 
stance, to have the mind deeply imbued with the essence of melody. Let this 
faculty, which is justly entitled to the name of musical sentiment, be once de- 
veloped ; let the pupil be taught to analyze his feelings, to give a satisfactory 
reason why such a particular note in such a particular situation produces so pow- 
erful an effect, making our bosom either thrill with delight, or shudder with hor- 
ror, and it will be seen what a progress will be made in the real art of music 
We must never doubt the important truth, that it is melody alone which can 
guide us secure through the labyrinth of modulated chords; that it is she alone 
who can keep us within the bounds marked out by good taste; that when me- 
lody ceases to be pleasing, we are arrived at the point at which science ought to 
stop. A good master, therefore, will make his pupil compose the most pure and 
simple airs, and proceed to the art of modulation, before he attempts to initiate 
him in the mysteries of thorough bass. He will make him compose airs of a 
passionate and terrible kind, progressing into a variety of keys. He will be 
under no apprehension of his producing a medley not susceptible of an accompa- 
niment ; for he has already taught him that song must be his guide throughout. 
He will not, therefore, make incoherent errors; it is only the ambition of pass- 
ing for learned, that betrays us into the commission of sublime blunders like 
these. According to this principle, let us suppose that the pupil begins a sub- 
ject in C major, he will afterwards pass into G, into D, and into A; he will be 
made to pause and remark the note which has made him quit the key in which 
he began, and conducted him into these different tonics. It will be observed 
to him—‘‘ You were in C; you touch the F sharp, the leading note of G, you 
are therefore in G,” &c. Always obliged to be cantahile, observe what his course 
will be. If he commence his air in C major, and the train of his impressions at 
the moment be of the tender and pathetic kind, he will change his key, descend- 
ing by fifths into the minor mode. If, on the contrary, after commencing in C 
major, his feelings should be of a joyous cast, or, mounting to the region of sub- 
lime ideas—should he be prompted to sing of the glory of heroes, he will ascend 
by fifths into the major mode. If in modulating, he should fall into an error— 
and he will fall into a thousand before he becomes an adept in the art—he 
should be told, ‘‘ You have committed a grand error against rules; for in this 
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place you are no longer cantabile.” It should then be pointed out to him in 
what respect he has erred against rule; and the key should be pointed out to 
him into which he ought to have progressed; but he should never be told with 
that coarseness which is but too common among masters, “‘ You are ignorant, 
sir ”’—but ‘‘ you have been betrayed into an error here.” And if you destine 
your pupil to be a painter of the passions, permit him to make some blunders: 
this will make him more conscious of his strength afterwards. 

It is thus that instinct or sensibility will lead your pupil to science; while it 
may be set down as a principle, that science would never have led him to that 
melody which is the result of sensibility. When these happy dispositions have 
been superinduced ; when the mind of the pupil is thoroughly imbued with song, 
and skilled in the art of modulation, then is the happy moment to render him a 
composer, for composition, in the strict sense of the word, signifies the art of 
making several parts move together. Then it is that he may be taught to form 
a scholastic theme of two, three, or more parts upon a given bass; for then, as 
before observed, there will be nothing to be apprehended; song, the essential 
part, will be predominant in all his compositions, and harmony and counterpoint 
will now come at the happy moment, to impart to them additional force, and 
strengthen their expression. 

To render the reasoning here pursued more obvious, I will class the talents of 
composers as follows :— 

Firstly : The harmonist, without the faculty of melody. 

Secondly : The melodist, without the science of harmony. 

Thirdly : The melodist, who is also master of harmony. 

The harmonist who has not the faculty of melody, but who occupies himself 
in researches upon the theory of the art, doubtless merits our esteem; he cal- 
culates, he prepares the materials which await the vivifying touch of genius; but 
such a one runs the risk of being forgotten when the man of genius has exhausted 
these materials, when he has enlivened them with song, and imparted to them 
those accents of passion which render them indestructible. 

The melodist who has not the science of harmony, is a child of nature. There 
is no one of his accents but produces an agreeable sensation ; he has the gift of 
pleasing the multitude, who are generally solicitous only to be pleased, without 
troubling themselves about science. Even the man of science is constrained to 
love him, and in listening to his accents experiences a charm which pierces 
through the scientific coating in which he is enveloped. Yes, those melodial 
phrases which imprint themselves on the memory, which haunt us night and 
day, are the genuine treasures of music, in the same manner as those fortunate 
verses which are short in words, but comprehensive in sense, constitute the re- 
putation of the poet. 

The master-melodist, who possesses a thorough knowledge of harmony, is the 
musician par excellence ; but how rare to find a man in whom these great requi- 
sites are equally balanced! It is sensibility that produces melody : it is the pa- 
tient study of harmonial combinations that constitutes the learned man: to con- 
ciliate the two faculties is a task more than, difficult. Let the youthful artist 
consult his own feelings and be studious to follow nature; let him build his 
music upon melodies that are pure and expressive, and they will possess a 
character of truth which must survive all the vicissitudes of fashion. Let him 
emulate the truth and melody that reign in the declamations of Pergolese, the 
tender and angelic song that breathes throughout the compositions of Sacchini, 
the expressive harmony that prevails throughout the scores of Gluck ; and study to 
preserve his melodies so pure, and to render the phrases so correspondent one 
to the other, that their impression may be instantaneous, and the effect of the 
whole be seen at a glance. It is thus that it will charm the fancy, and pro- 
duce so indelible an impression on the imagination, as never again to be effaced. 
Such is the case with respect to all the great masterpieces that remain to us. In 
some of the lesser details they may have partly grown out of date, but their 
broader features possess a character of nature and truth, which defies the in- 
fluence of time and fashion. 
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PHYSICAL REASONS FOR CHANTING IN CATHEDRALS. 
FROM AN “‘ APOLOGY FOR CATHEDRAL SERVICE.” 


Tuis mode of reading gives great additional power and distinctness to the 
human voice ; a property not to be lightly esteemed when we consider the vast- 
ness and peculiar construction of the edifices in which it is adopted. To the 
truth of this opinion of the superior distinctness of the monotone, strong testi- 
mony has been borne in former times and in the present; it is upheld by the 
rubric in King Edward’s Common Prayer Book, which orders, that “to the end 
the people may the.better hear in such places where they do sing, there shall the 
lessons be sung in a plain tune after the manner of distinct reading: and like- 
wise the Epistle and Gospel.” Sir Christopher Wren has made a statement in 
which, although chanting is not directly mentioned, a very powerful tribute to 
chanting is involved. ‘‘ A moderate voice may be heard fifty feet distant before 
the spectator, thirty feet on each side, and twenty behind the pulpit ; and not 
this unless the pronunciation be distinct and equal, without losing the voice at 
the last word of the sentence. A Frenchman is heard farther than an English 
preacher, beause he raises his voice and sinks not his last words.” But a mode- 
rate voice, pitched as chanting requires, will reach a point quite inaccessible to a 
powerful one, if reading be adopted. I have heard every syllable of a collect 
distinctly chanted by a minor-canon more than two hundred feet distant from 
me, and when our relative position has been sidewise. 

So natural is it for all who desire to be heard at a distance to relinquish speak- 
ing tones and resort to singing ones, that the Cries of London, and the Muezzin’s 
strains from Mecca's wall, alike bear witness to the pervading power of this 
mode of delivery. 

The Angelic lady in ‘“‘ Comus,” when benighted in the wood, has recourse to 
the same expedient— 

I cannot halloo to my brothers, but 
Such noise as I can make fo be heard farthest 
T’il venture— 


and then she sings. An accordant passage soon follows, from which additional 
support will be derived : 


Not any boast of skill, but extreme shift 
How to regain my sever’d company, 
Compell’d me to awake the courteons echo. 


Now it is well worthy of remark that in buildings constructed like our cathe- 
drals, the ‘‘ courteous echo” produced by chanting, unites with, and reinforces 
the original sound ; whereas the reverberations made by loud speaking or read- 
ing produce confusion and indistinctness. Chanting the service, therefore, in 
cathedrals, besides the venerable prescription it can claim, may be said to be 
virtually enjoined by that first rubric in the Common Prayer, which directs the 
minister to begin it with a loud voice. It seems to be the opinion of one of the 
most eminent men of our time, that to the property just assigned to it, the origin 
or introduction of chanting may be ascribed. ‘In small buildings,” says Sir 
John Herschell, “the velocity of sound is such that the dimensions of the build- 
ing are traversed by the reflected sound in a time too small to admit of the echo 
being distinguished from the principal sound. In great ones the echo is heard 
after the principal sound has ceased, and if the building be so constructed as to 
return several echos in different times, the effect will be unpleasant. It is owing 
to this that the service is usually read in cathedrals in a uniform, sustained tone, 
rather that of singing than speaking, the voice being thus blended with its echo.” 
Whether this opinion as to the first introduction of chanting be accepted or not, 
it affords a potent reason for continuing the practice where it has been kept up, 
and for restoring it wherever it has been abandoned. 
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SEBASTIAN BACH AND GERMAN ORGANISTS. 
FROM A RAMBLE AMONG THE MUSICIANS OF GERMANY. 


The great German harmonists, Bach and Handel (who have rendered Saxony 
famous as the cradle in which those Newtons of the science were nurtured), 
seem yet to have left in the north of Germany an atmosphere peculiarly favour- 
able to the production of that rarity—a good organist. In the church of St. 
Mary there is in this capacity a scion of the illustrious stock of Sebastian. M. 
Bach is a young man of frank and cordial manners, and a very clever artist, as I 
had reason to know in an evening’s organ-playing which 1 enjoyed with a party 
at his church. Though the lovers of that great master Sebastian Bach are here, 
as in England, the select and understanding few, there is an intensity in their 
adoration of his sequences which is ten times worth the applause ol a fashionable 
concert-room. Here uplifted hands, glistening eyes, voices which must break 
forth into singing, confess that the soul floats delighted on the flood of harmony, 
Praise of the writing is not attempted, words are too cold; but there is never- 
ending admiration of the mind which made all melodies bend to its will, and 
serve its purposes in the higher, lower, middle regions of sound. It was this 
man, who being once sent for by the king, came before him blushing and con- 
fused as a maiden, but for whose empire over sounds I think it would be easy 
to lay down a sceptre. 

The German organists are strong muscular men; a lady performer (unless she 
were of Amazonian stock) would be a phenomenon. Music requires strange 
qualifications for its professors ; for instance, an organist should have the bodily 
thews of a porter, conjoined with a sensibility which that rough state of the ani- 
mal seems to preclude. The history of Handel reconciles so many apparent con- 
tradictions, that it is difficult to know what is not compatible. After battling 
with Cuzzoni, and treating the whole sex with the imperiousness and indifference 
of a bashaw, he could write a tender air ; although a great eater and drinker, as 
well as enormously sedentary, from devotion to his art, he kept his brain clear 
and his ideas free, could plan his immortal chorusses, extemporize without stag- 
nation of thought ; the dull fumes of sensual indulgence left him untouched ; the 
business of engaging singers, travelling, attending rehearsals, &c. the common- 
places of a musician’s life, could not stop the grand operations of his poetic 
genius. With the partial knowledge the public of Germany have as yet of 
Handel, his fame rings from one end of the country to another; but when the 
full blaze of his glory is revealed by his great work, Israel in Egypt, his memory 
will be perfectly idolized. ‘ 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
MR. J. B. SALE, AND MR. J. DAIR. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sirk,—On examining a parcel of music purchased at Mr. White’s Auction Rooms some 
years since, I have found a manuscript copy Of a solo song called ‘ The butterfly,” with 
the name of J. Dair, Coach and Horses, Westminster, affixed to it. Now I have seen a 
two part song by Mr. Sale, which is somewhat different from the above, though a very 
great similarity is observable between them. Can any one of your correspondents inform 
me who J. Dair is 2—Yours obliged, a ‘ 

79, Commercial-road, Whitechapel. W. ROGERSON. 

{Our correspondent seems to infer that Her Majesty’s singing master has 
stolen his admired duet of “ The butterfly.” We deem it essential to Mr. Sale’s 
reputation to give him this opportunity to refute the supposition.—Ep. M. W.] 
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Batn.—New, Harmonic Society.— Ladies’ Night—A brilliant audience congregated at 
the Assembly Rooms on Friday evening last. No less than eighteen compositions, from 
the works of the most approved glee and madrigal writers, besides three from the pens of 
Messrs. Millar, B. Taylor, and Pyne, constituted the programme. Several of these were 
encored, some of which received the aid of Mrs. Millar, who kindly assisted. In 
addition to the three professors above named, Mr. Milsom, Mr. Lawler, Mr. Osmond, 
and a young gentleman from Bristol lent their assistance. The original compositions 
by the three Bath professors were distinguished by rich and scientific harmonies, as 
well as by boldness of conception and wonderful spirit in style. They were each vehe- 
mently applauded. The concert concluded with the national anthem. A resolution was 
passed by the committee, expressive of their deep acknowledgment of the kindness of 
Mrs. Millar in so readily lending her valuable aid, and also of their admiration of the 
taste and science she displayed ; and that a ring be presented to her as a token of their 
remembrance both of her talents and her kindness on the occasion. 





OBITUARY. 


Mr. Josepu Woopua, the double bass player, died on the 25th of January 
last, aged 73. Mr. Woodham belonged to Covent Garden orchestra for up- 
wards of forty years; and was a member of the Royal Society of Musicians for 
FORTY-FIVE years, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Eneuisu Opera.—The scheme under the direction of Mr. Balfe goes on flou- 
rishingly ; the subscription already exceeds six hundred pounds, although the 
prospectus has not yet been issued. A young lady, Miss Coward, of great 
operatic promise is spoken of as a debutante ; also the two Misses Hyland, who 
have obtained considerable reputation at the Theatre Royal Dublin. It is said 
that Mr. Clement White, who was to have debutted at Drury-lane last year, 
will appear in Mr. E. J. Loder’s opera of Ruth, which was composed expressly 
for him, and it is rumoured in the Academy that Miss Edwards will make her 
first appearance on the stage in Mr. Macfarren’s Don Quixotte. Mr. T. Cooke 
is at work upon an opera which will probably follow Mr. J. Barnett’s ; he has 
declined the leadership in consequence of the great popularity of his singing 
class, which will prevent his attention to so important a duty, and an engage- 
ment has therefore been entered into with Mr. Loder, of Bath, whose well- 
known talents leave nothing to be desired. Sig. Puzzi and Mr. Grattan Cooke 
are engaged for the orchestra. 

Puttuarmonic Society.—We regret to state that the subscription list scarcely 
contains two hundred names, and we therefore look forward with fear and 
trembling to the annihilation of this long-established bulwark of classical music 
in this country. The directors in general, have themselves to thank for the pre- 
sent lamentable state of the institution; the prodigal engagement of foreign 
singers, the injudicious selection of inferior works, which has had no other effect 
than that of foisting mediocre foreign pretenders upon the notice of the public, 
and the obstinate rejection of indigenous talent, may be assumed as the principal 
causes, and promenade concerts administer the coup de grace; since, in conse- 
quence of the wholesale importation of French and German instrumentalists for 
these quadrille performances, the wily manager of the Opera, who has ever his 
wits about him, finds it will be no longer a difficult matter to supply his or- 
chestra at a reduced rate, and therefore dictates such imperative terms to the es- 
tablished band of Her Majesty’s Theatre, as must necessarily compel them either 
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to vacate their desks at the Philharmonic or resign his longer and more lucrative 
engagement. It is singular, that M. Nadaud, the leader of the Drury-lane 
promenade concerts, has the credit of having suggested to M. Laporte this Ma- 
chiavelian decree. At a meeting of the Opera band on Friday last, several mem- 
bers declared their intention of retiring from the Philharmonic, upon tbe old 
principle of the rats, who are noted for deserting a falling house. Sic transit 
gloria Philharmonice ! 

Society or British Musicitans.—The following eminent singers are already 
engaged for the approaching concert of this Society. Mr. H. Phillips, Mr. J. 
Parry, Miss Birch, Miss Hawes, Miss Rainforth, Miss Masson, Miss Dolby ; as 
also Mr. Lindley (violoncello), Mr. Howell (double bass), Mr. Jarrett (horn), 
Mr. Harper (trumpet), Mr. Clinton (flute), and a long list of instrumentalists. 
We trust the committee will make a judicious selection, and their concert must 
prove very attractive. In the repertoire of talented works which have been 
already produced by the Society, there is surely sufficient among those of Mr. 
C. Potter, Mr.G. A. Macfarren, Mr. W. S. Bennett, Mr. Lucas, Mr. H. Westrop, 
Mr. J. H. Griesbach, and Mr. W. L. Phillips, to form a programme creditable 
at once to the country and to the institution. 

Musica Antiquarian Society.—The council met on Thursday last, when 
the treasurer reported that the number of subscribers amounted to three hundred 
and ninety-four. It is expected that Byrd’s Mass for Five Voices will be 
ready for delivery on the Istof March. The second publication will be Wilbye’s 
First Set of Madrigals, edited by Mr. Turle,which will be followed by Purcell’s 
virgin opera, Dido and Aineas, edited by Mr. Macfarren. 

Sons oF THE CLerGy.—The performance at St. Paul’s for the benefit of the 
Sons of the Clergy will take place on Thursday, May 13th; the rehearsal will 
be on the Tuesday preceding. ‘The Royal Society of Musicians have furnished a 
band of sixty instrumentalists for these performances for upwards of a century, 
for which the institution receives 55/. 5s. annually, the members either attend- 
ing personally, or by deputies, the expense of whom they individually defray, so 
that the society derives the whole benefit. The society called the Sons of the 
Clergy, was established as far back so 1695, when, according to Dr. Burney, 
Purcell’s Te Dewm was performed for its benefit in St. Paul’s, but Mr. Lysons 
says it was in 1709; and that the celebrated Dr. Atterbury preached a sermon 
on the occasion. 

Roya Society or Femate Musicians.—The Professional Choral Society 
has tendered its gratuitous services to this institution, for whose benefit, as we 
have already stated, Handel’s L’ Allegro will be performed on the 23rd of 
April. We are glad to hear that a number of eminent instrumental performers 
have also had the gallantry to offer their gratuitous services on the occasion. 

Drory-Lane THeatre.—The Concerts d’Hiver, though out of place, are per- 
fectly in season ; nevertheless, we hear they continue to prove extremely unsea- 
sonable to the enterprizers, Messrs. Mitchell, of Bond-street, Simpson of Russell- 
street, and Co., who have been frequently compelled to thaw by their sovereign 
radiance the frozen floods of instrumental harmony and the congelated billows 
of the chorus. We are told that the receipts have not, on one night during 
the season, reached the amount of the expenses; this, notwithstanding our 
expressed objection to the performances, we sincerely regret, and we are sur- 
prised that Mr. Eliason does not, under the circumstances, fresume the baton, 
which he is much more qualified to wield than the exotic who at present absorbs 
so large a share of the fructifying principle with so little profit to the drooping 
vineyard. 

Mr. Loper will give a farewell concert previous to leaving Bath for the English 
Opera, at which Miss Birch, Mr. Blagrove, Mr. J. L. Hatton, Mr. H. Burnett, 
Mr. Keating, and Herr Itjen will perform. 

Mr. Joun Barnett has declined a professorship of harmony in the Royal 
Academy, on the ground that his system differs widely from that usually taught 
there. We are at a loss to understand this, knowing, as we do, that scarcely two 
of the many teachers of the institution entirely agree in principle. However, 
we rejoice to find that, in consideration of Mr. Barnett’s merits as a native mu. 
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sician, the committee anxious to attach him to the Academy, have offered him 
a singing class, about which we hope he will not be quite so scrupulous. 

Mae. DutcKen anv Mr. Benepicr assert that they have lost from sixty to 
seventy pounds by their first concert, in consequence of which the second is post- 
poned sine nocte. 

A Farewe tt Supper was given by M. Liszt after Mme. Dulcken and Mr. 
Benedict’s concert on Wednesday, the 3rd inst., at Verey’s in Regent-street, to 
several distinguished members of the musical trade and profession. 

Prince Pontatowsk’s second opera has, we learn by a private letter from 
Pisa, been produced with considerable applause. The suffrages of the Pisa dilet- 
tanti have conferred upon his highness the title of the Prince of musical 
amateurs. 

Count Mazer1neut.—tThis popular composer is still among us, and is the 
only person left of those concerned in an opera, called The Magician no Conjuror, 
composed by him in 1790, with the exception of Mrs. Mountain and Mr. W. T. 
Parke. The following was the powerful cast of the piece: Mrs. Billington, 
Mrs. Mountain, Mrs. Martyr, Mrs. Webb, Messrs. Incledon, Wilson, Quick, 
T. Blanchard, Fawcett, and Munden. There was a bravura song, with oboe 
obligato, called ‘‘ Meek, mournful nightingale,” sung by Mrs. Billington, in 
which passages run up to F in alt continually. 

Curiosities 1n Acoustics.—The following curious phenomena of sound 
present much matter of scientific consideration, and should be peculiarly inte- 
resting to musicians, whose sound, and sense if they really exhibit any, are far 
more intimately wedded than the aphorism respecting poetry inculcates— 

“ The sound should be the echo of the sense.” 
would prove but a lax law for the composer, whose sounds alone reveal his 
sense—whose sense alone gives birth to his sounds. We lay these facts before 
our readers, not in the light of available discoveries, but as material for thought, 
or as manure to the mind, which, by imbibing, may fructify and bring forth 
salient crops of advantage. The days are past in which people were wont to 
iook at surfaces with indifferent satisfaction; to enjoy or avoid instinctively, 
without knowing or caring why the various matters and things they met with in 
life which happened to be either pleasurable or obnoxious, useful or unfitting. 
hanks to our Mechanics’ Institutes, and other easy accesses to knowledge and 
information, the humblest artisan now finds the light of the one and the utility 
of the other, beaming, as it were, through his cottage casement, and springing 
up at his threshold: and the consequence is, that throughout the aggregate of 
labouring society the improvement of effects is daily and hourly produced by 
enquiry into causes, and the spreading acquaintance with their indissoluble con- 
nection and results. We much fear that musical men, absorbed in their own 
peculiar mysteries, and vortexed and dazzled by the glory of their own bright 
system, have as yet scarcely looked abroad amongst the sister constellations, 
or bethought them to track the analogous orbits of other lights revolving around 
them in the Universe of Science; since the age has produced but little philo- 
sophical improvement in music, while its artistic and mechanical progress has 
been and is, rapid even to a marvel. The following particulars, which we ex- 
tract from a contemporary publication, may chance to awaken our intellectual 
young musicians to an enquiry into the philosophy of sound, which will assuredly 
repay research, while it should lead them into a wider and deeper, and more satis- 
factory knowledge of the vast resources of music, which, we are persuaded, are 
yet undeveloped, and whence far mightier things than any hitherto achieved, are 
still unborn. In air, sound travels from 1,130 to 1,142 feet per second. In 
water, sound passes at the rate of 4,708 feet per second. Sound travels, in air, 
about 900 feet for every pulsation of a healthy person, at 75 in a minute. A 
bell sounded under water, may be heard under water at 1,200 feet distance. 
Sounds are distinct at twice the distance on water that they are on land. In a 
balloon, the barking of dogs on the ground may be heard at an elevation of three 
or four miles. On Table Mountain, a mile above Cape Town, every noise therein 
and even words, may be heard distinctly. In the arctic regions, persons can 
converse at more than a mile distant, when the thermometer is below zero. 
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Wood is a powerful conductor of sound, and so is flannel or ribbon. Sound 
effects particles of dust in a sunbeam; cobwebs and water in musical glasses ; 
it shakes small pieces of paper off a string in concord. Echoes are formed by 
eiliptical surfaces combined by surrounding surfaces or by such of them as fall 
into the respective distance of the surface of an ellipse, and are therefore directed 
to the other focus of the ellipse. For all the distances from both foci to such 
surface are equal, and hence there is a concentration of sounds at these points, 
direct from one focus, and reflecting back again from the other focus, and ano- 
ther syllable at every 40 feet additional. The echo of artillery is increased or 
created by acloud or clouds. Miners distinguish the substance bored by the 
sound; and physicians distinguish the action of the heart by a listening tube. 

Descriptive Music.—lIn a recent review of a ballad, composed by a Mr. 
Russell, called the ‘‘ Old Water Mill,” now rather popular in America, the critic 
of the ‘ Boston Post” asserts, that “‘ when the ballad is well sung, the rushing 
of the water is distinctly heard, and the machinery of the mill perceptible!” We 
are no friends to descriptive music in general, but we would humbly suggest the 
study of Mr. Russell’s system to the notice of M. Jullien; by which he might 
save the Drury-lane manager the serious nightly outlay ‘at present made for 
pyrotechnics, and certainly secure the audience from the real’ aqueous accompa- 
niment now in preparation for the revival of Handel’s “‘ Water Music.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are obliged to Mr. Millar both for his communication and his good opinion. — 

We are not sufficiently erudite in parish register lore to answer “G. M.'s” question. We took 
some pains on a former occasion, but it was at the request of a lady. 

“ Quere,"’ Goodwin of Bow-street, or Mapleson of Drury-lane Theatre, are very good copyists. 

“A Young Composer ” is declined ; we are not anxious to resume the ** National Opera,Controversy,” 
particularly as the prospect seems brightening, both for ;the art and its professors; if, however, our 
correspondent will favour us with any solid and workable suggestions on the subject, we shall be happy 
to offer them to the notice of the director of the Lyceum enterprize. 

The paper of “In Vino Veritas” has caused us much mirth; but he forgets that our pages are de- 
voted exclusively to musical matters. 

“J. G.” is declined with thanks. 

‘Musica " is under consideration. 

We are compelled to decline the paper of “ S. E."’ as the subject of oratorio performances at the 
theatres is now out of date. The article is left for him at our publishers. 





List or New PusBticaTions. 


PIANOFORTE. 


Diabelle.—Lucrezia Borgia (select airs from 
Donizetti's favourite opera of), arranged 
for two performers, Book 1 x B 

Nordmann.—Seduisantes Les, quadrilles for 
piano solo - : - 

Beethoven's Works—Nos. 1, 2, 3, amie, 21 ae tvenmn anal ‘ ‘ite 

i *y ~ @: E ston, a ° Esai 10. 
— wd gpd ®, - 1 and 2, for #8" | Handel's Songs, Duets, &c., new edition, by 
piano, violin, and violoncello - - Ditto. rowley 2 —_ a So py oa mer. 

Thalberg’s Souvenir de Beethoven, arranged Molique’s Works, no. PER scp Hag sac 
as a duet - 7 A Cramer. triche, variation on Austrian melody (las 

Cramer's Twelve New Studies for the piano- waltz of Weber) for violin, with piano or 
forte D orchestra, op. 15 - - 

London Promenade Concerts, no.:20.—New 
Quadrille, Fernand Cortez, for orchestra 
or quintett - . : _ D 

Spohr.—Reminiscences om . ——_ 
Figaro, &c., for piano and violin concert- 
ante | -— : - - - Ditto. 


VOCAL. 


Weber’s Works, edited by Moscheles, no. 
26, air from Samori, with variations, op. 2 
£. Chappell. 
Henselt, Adolphe.—Air Russe - Ditto. 
Osborne, G. A.—Rondo Valse from the opera 
of Polichinelle, op. 34 - ilto. 
R 1 


from Le Brasseur 





itto. essel. 


Hungarian Air with variations * Ditto. 
HARP. 
Chatterton, J. B—Bagatelle a la Napoli- 
taine, for harp solo - - Boosey. 
Schubert’s celebrated Se- 
Ditto. 


renade, arranged for harp and piano 
GUITAR. 


itlo. 





Hozetsky, Felix —Sixty National Airs 2. Chappell. 


Schulz, Leonard.—Melodies of the Singers 
of the Alps, for 2 guitars, or guitar and 
piano - - - 3 

M ISCELLANEOUS. 

C. Gerlach’s Pianoforte School, founded on 

the several fixed positions of the bands 


Dilto. 





Ewer. 


German Songs.—No. 245, Near the limpid ' 
fountain’sedge, duet, for soprano and tenor 
Wessel. 


Morret.—Dream of the Two Sisters, ballad 
Cramer. 


Tillyard, H. T.—Oh, weep for those that 


wept by Babel’s Stream, for 3 voices Ditto. 





THE MUSICAL WORLD 


FSS. SACRED MUSIC for the Voice and Piano or Organ. By Crare. 
Third Edition of his Psalmody, 27 Psalms and Hymns and 12 Chaunts, price 3s. ; Clare's 
Sacred Harmony, to follow ditto, 35 Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 4s,; Clare’s Twelve Sacred Songs, 
words from the Church of England Magazine, 5s. ; Clare's Dr. Watt's Divine and Moral Songs, 6s. ; 
His Beauties of Handel, 12 Elegant Songs, 6s. ; Czerny's 12 of Handel's Best Songs, dedicated to Sir 
George Smart, in one vol., 12s. ; Viner's Psalmody, 100 Psalmns and Hymns, for 1, 2, 3, or 4 voices, 
12s, ; Bryan's Psalmody, for ditto, 7s. 6d.; and Nightingale’s Beauties of ditto, 6 Numbers each 
3s. 6d., or in one vol., 18s. 

London: Printed only by Messrs. Cocks and Co.. 20 Prince’s-street, Hanover-square, Musicsellers 
to her Majesty Queen Victoria. To be had, on order, of all Musicsellers and Booksellers. 








WANTED. 
N ORGANIST for the WESLEYAN CENTENARY CHAPEL, York, 


who will be required to instruct the Choir. The Organ (built by Mr. Brown) embraces Three 
Rows of Keys, Composition and German, Pedals, Copula Stops, and other modern improvements. 
Salary £30 per annum. ‘Testimonials, addressed to the Stewards, must be sent prior to the 20th 
February next; immediately after which a Day will be appointed for those Candidates whose Testi- 
monials are approved, to attend and Play upon the Organ in the hearing of a Professional Gentleman, 
nominated by the Trustees, who will be empowered to select the most competent performer. The 
Stewards will give any further information that may be required. 
JAMES CHADWICK, 
Stewards. 


MATTHEW RYMER, 
DAVID HILL, 
York, 20th January. 1841. 





VHALBERG’S NEW WORKS.—Souvenir de Beethoven, Duet for two Per- 


formers on the Pianoforte, price 7s. 6d. 
GRAND CAPRICCIO for the Pianoforte, in'which is introduced the chorus of Bards from Rossini’s 


‘‘La Donna del Lago,” price 6s. 

ROMANCE ET ETUDE for the Pianoforte, price 3s. 6d.—Cramer, Addison, and Beale, 200, Regent- 
street. 

*,* HORSLEY'S NEW EDITION (the Third) OF HANDEL'S SONGS, Duets and Trios, in three 
volumes, are now ready; also Cramer's New Volume of Studies, dedicated to His Royal Highness, 


Prince Albert, price 12s. 





ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.—On Thursday Evening, 
February 18th, aud Friday 26th, will be performed Handel's Oratorio, JUDAS MACCABZEUS. 
Principal vocal Performers—Miss Birch, Miss Lucombe, Mr. Young, Mr. Pearsall, Mr. Turner, Mr. 
J. A. Novello, and Mr. Lefiler. -The Band and Chorus will consist of above five hundred Performers. 
Tickets, 3s. each ; Reserved Seats, 5s. may be had of the principal Music Sellers—of Mr. Mitchell, 
39, Charing Cross, and of Mr. Ries, 102, Strand, opposite Exeter Hall. T. BREWER, Hon. Sec. 





OCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS.—The Nobility, Gentry, and the 
Public are most respectfully informed that the Members of this Society intend giving a Grand 
Concert, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Monday Evening, March 8th, 1841. Conductor, Sir G. 
Smart. Leader, Mr. Willy. Particulars will be duly announced. Tickets, 5s. each ; and Family 
Tickets to admit Five Persons, £1 1s. each, may be obtained of Mr. Erat, 23, Beruers’-street, and at 
the principal Music Shops. 





EW ORGAN MUSIC.—Twelve of the best Choruses by Handel, arranged 
for Pedal Organs, and dedicated to T.Adams, Esq., by J. Bishop, each 2s. 6d., or in 1 vol. 
24s.; Czerny’s 6 Preludes and Fagues, dedicated to Dr. Elvey, of Windsor, 5s. ; ditto Prelude and 
Fugue for Pedal Organs, 3s.; Warren's Gregorian Chants, 6 books, each 2s. 6d.; ditto Cathedral 
Ciants, 6 books, each 2s. 6d. ; Rinck’s Organ School, edited by the late S. Wesley, 36s.; Bach's (J. 8.) 
Art of Fugue, edited by Czerny, 2ls., ditto’s 48 Preludes and 48 Fugues, edited by ditto, 31s. 64. ; 
Viner’s Organist’s Library, 12s.; ditto 100 Psalms and Hymns, 12s. ; Czeiny’s 12 of Handel's Songs, 
12s.; Nightingale’s Psalmody, 18s. ; by Clare—3rd edition of his Psalinody, 3s. ; ditto Harmony, 4s. ; 
ditto, 12 Sacred Songs, 5s.; ditto, Beauties of Handel, 6s.; and his edition of all Dr. Watts’s Songs, 
6s. London: published only by R. COCKS and Co., 20, Princes-street, Hanover-square, Musicsellers 
to her Majesty Queen Victoria. 








R. GROOMBRIDGE, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row, where all communications for the Editor, Works for 
Review, and Advertisements are received.—G. BERGER, Holywell Street, Strand, and the following Agents :— 
CHAPPELL, Bond Street. CRAMER, ADDISON, & BEALE, 201, Regent St. 
D’ALMAINE, and Co., Soho Square. JOHANNING, 122, Great Porcand Street. 
DUFF and HODGSON, Oxford Street. MILLS, Bond Street. 
GEORGE and MANBY, Fleet Street. OLLIVIER, Bond Street. 
J. KEEGAN, Burlington Arcade. Z. T. PURDAY, High Holborn. 
MANN, Coruhill. JOHN LEE, 440, West Strand. 
BETTS, Threadneedle Street. ? 
ARNOLD and SON, Liverpool ; SIMMS and DINHAM, Manchester ; WRIGHTSON and WEBB, Birmingham, 
London: Printed and Published by Joun Lerouton, of 11, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, in the City of London, at 
Ng gta 11,{Johuson’s Court, Fleet Street, in the said City of “London.—Thursday, the t1th day of 
ebruary, 1841. 





